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ABSTRACT : 
‘ This paper reviews the’ literature concerned with the 


effect of. various social systems (e.g., the family and the school) on 
the growth of social competence in the individual child and. makes 
suggestions for further research. The discussion employs the 


‘contemporary view of socialization which emphasizes reciprocal 
* causality (i.e., the reciprocal consequences ensuing each tige a 


child interacts with another individual). The first section deals 
with research on the major social worlds of the child--family, peers, 
and school--and stresses both how those worlds affect the child and 
vice versa. For example, the relations between a child's parents will . 
influence the child's -social development, but the child's actions 
also influence the parents’ relationship. The setond section 
discusses the interrelationship among the childs social worlds, with, 
a focus on how family relations affect peer relations and vice versa. 
Considerable use is made of primate studies in arguing that secure 
family relations have important consequences for peer relations, 
although the flature of’ the social interaction differs greatly between 
the two systems. It is. concluded that family relations provide tne 
bagis for the child's exploration of the social world which is 
necessary for social adaptation. Throughout the document, - 
recommendations are made for more detailed empirical analysis of the 
child's interactions with others and their effects on social 
development. An extensive bibliography is appended. (Author/si) 
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big : EORMATION CENTER (ERIC) AND 
ey Introduction USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM ” 
co ee a 
sah Children live in a social world--a world inhabited by millions of 
(came | other people. Only a few of these individuals interact directly with 
a the child but they ‘protect the young child from danger, gratify bodily 
necds, and stimulate the growth of essential skills (e.8.5 Language). 
And, later, it is people toward whom the child directs a —— share 
of attention, affect, energy, and effort. No more important welitenes 
ment occurs in human development than the child's understanding that 
people, as people, have unjque significance. _ | 
; | The study of social development can te divided’into four main — 


areas: a) the deve lopment of social responsivity; b) developmental 
constraints on the utilization of social information (including those 
inductive and deductive processes known as social reasoning); c) the 
ontogeny of social eelaetonss and d) the attaisuca of soetal respon- 
sibility. Research activity in each of these areas has accelerated 


enormously over the last ten years: the literature contains hundreds 


+ 


of-new articles on the emergence of discriminative social activity in 


_ the. early years, the child's changing understandings about the social 


world and its constituent units, the emergence and transformation of 


This paper was presented at the biennial meetings of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, San Francisco, CA, March 17, 1979. ‘ 
_Am expanded version will be published later this year (Hartup, 1979). 
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ously embracing social interactions, social relations, and social 


% : 


certain social relations; and developmental ,changes in the child's 


processing of social information. Now, once again, the child's inter- 
actions with the social environment engage the interest of many, many 
members of the Society for Research in Child Development. 


a 


To an orientation lecturer, two alternatives are available to me: 


a) to survey the current work on social responsivity, relations, reason- 


ing, and responsibility, and to attempt a critical assessment of "trends 
and issues"; or b) to survey a narrower domain within which more exten- 
bive arguments can be nade about the "state of the art." she, Finbe 
alternative seens infeasible, so no cosmic overview of the heterogeneous 
activity that’ passes as "research in social development" will be 
‘attempted. Rather, my remarks will be centered on social relations 


and the study of tHe child as a member of various social systems--on | 


“illustrative, issues in the study of intra-system dynamics and on the ; ' 


manner a which various social systems may combine to affect the growth 


of social competence in the individual child. 


» The social worlds of the child 


’ The contemporary view of socialization anphasiges reciprocal 
causalities, i.e., the reciprocal conseqyences ensuing each time a 
“child interacts with another individual. Reciprocal causalities in 


childhood’ socialization occur within a many~layered network simul tane- 


structures. .The proximity-seeking of the year-old infant, for example, 
occurs within: a) an intermingling of the-baby's activities and the 


activities.of the mother; b) an ongoing attachment bebween the two 5 


- individuals; and c) a comp lex social system--the family. Aggression, 


. on the other hand, usually involves: a) an intermingling of the young 
‘child's’ activities with the activities of another child--most commonly 
an associate who és sintlax in age; b) an ongoing relationship with the 
other child; ind c) another complex social system--the peer culture. 

The fendi The social world to wien most children are exposed 

’ initially is the family--a complex unit varying widely in composition 

and cohesiveness from family to family as well as from culture to ie 
ture. As a social system, the family can be conceived as a constellation 

of sub-systems defined in terms of generation, gender, and role (Feiring 

& Lewis, 1978). Divisions of Labor between family members define certain 


~ 


sub-units and attachments define others. Each individual is a member 
of several mubenyp tense spade’ and) potvadis. Serious study of the 
reciprocal causalities existing in family socialization, then, requires 
consideration of a bewildering array of questions: For example, how do 
parent-child relations affect the child? How does the relation between 
Spouses affect relaticns, between siblings? How do sibling relations 
affect husband-wife idteraction? 

. Although the family is the most thoroughly studied of the social 
systems bearing on child development, our knowledge is uneven about the 
reciprocal causalities existing within it.- The traditional theories of 


personality and social deve lopment have spawned thousands of investiga- 


tions relating parent characterisitics, on the.one hand, to child 


characteristics and actions, on the other. Numerous difficulties, 


‘ 


4 
however, have been encountered through: a) the failure to recognize ad 
that both parents and children are changing individuals. in”a changing . 
world; b) the failure to understand that parent-child relations involve 


—— 
reciprocal causalities; and c) the use of methodologies with limited , 


capacities to demonstrate cause-and-effect relations, Analogue experi- 
ments--either with family members recruited into ‘the laboratory or with 
the child exposed to aN soadaniearins agents--have aagieted in 
establishing - causal direction ‘in parent-child interacpion, and longitu- 
dinal methodologies have been improved. | . ‘ 
: Missing from this literature, pees: are studies in which “he 
a main measures relate to parentécht1d interaction rather than to the 
actions of parents and their children as fodtvtduaty ' The study of 
attachment, for example, usually {nvdtves measures ee child's 
af fective i motoric actions. vis-a-vis the a More might be 
learned about the nature of attachment hvaieh J@e use of measures 
¥ based an fyicheostaations in the actions of ‘the two individuals--in 
visual contact, vocalization, movement, physical contact, and mimicry 
- | (Hartup & Lempers, 1973), Such measures wot enlarge the scope of the 
pene considerably beyond the individual ont s cametliana to the 


mother (ard how these change over time). 


Other limitations in family research have been mentioned by other 


commentators: a) the excessive study of mother-child catsclone te 
contrast to the mg * Eathorcgiate relations (cf., Lamb, 1976); - 

“b) the pelt literature concerning’ the effects of children on their 
parents and their marita] relations (cf., iekiae & Spanter, 1978); . and 

c) the smal number of studies dealing with marital relations and their 
effects on. children. Yet it is obvious that the nuclear family conteins 
two parents, not ore, and. that these individuals serve each other as 
Sources of support as well as sources of dissatis‘faction--conditions 
‘whose effeéts on children would sos to be obvious. Indeed, the work 

pf Pederson. and hie lhssociates laa, cs Padeneads Anderson, & Cain, Note 1) 
shows eS See were supportive of their wives rather than non- 
supportive, the mothers’ (uberactions ete Meet ore more exten- . 
sive, sensitive, and eecianiie: AoeNdek between parents also was 
andes be piasnieend with negative feelings directed toward the 
children. Other reciprocal causalities in family relations are suggested 
by studies showing that the birth of the first child has a hegative 
impact on marital relat tons (Rollins & Galligan, 1978) and produces a 
shift in the mother and father toward more stereotyped masculine and . 
feminine roles (Lamb, 1978). 

Perhaps the most understudied reciprocal causalities in family 
relations are those involving sibling interaction. Earlier studies 
tees on the effects of birth order and family constellation) have 
yielded an inconsistent literature centered on second-order issues, It 


} a ® 


may be less urgent, for example, to establish the amount of variance in 
, ‘ 
intellectual abilities ¢raceable to birth order than to establish the 


° ~ 


manner ‘in which the interaction between a child and a younger’ sibling 
. ¢ < 
may relate genprally to the social adaptation of both children. Sibling 


interaction ma be rich in unique contributions to childhood socializa- 


i 


tion since it is more equalitarian than parent-child interaction. Also, 


, ‘ | 


* sibling intera 


tion usually precedes interaction with.children suede 


the family, thus serving as a bridge between family relations and the 


peer culture. | 


a 


While nur rous social networks within the family are understud a 


their signifidance is now more widely recognized than earlier in th 


history of th¢ social sciences’ (Feiring & Lewis, 1978). Methodological 


* . 


limitations chnstrain empirical work on some of these networks but 


‘. "systems" views and methods of interaction analysis sceeaetis iilooys 
7 ing--and sca cely in time: . a thorough account of familial Petiprocitias : 
is central t undgrstanding ‘deviant as well as normal socialization.: | 
-— Research on Fhild abuse, for example, cannot move forward using/ only 


“non-interac ionist views of the Family; many other issues in child and 
family poli yralso require a comprehensive "systems" analysis. 
‘ bead 
The peer system. Additions and ‘extensions of the competencies 


“eperging from. parent-child interaction occur in a second social world-+ 


“the peer culture. An appreciation of the role of péer interaction in 
dik gieskieae social eoupetance has emerged only recently (cf£., Whiting 
& Whiting, 1975; Hartup, 1976), although the ubiquity of children's 
societies ‘has long been recognized. es the contributions of peer 
r : » - 


interaction to the child's capacities to relate to others, to regulate 


‘ 


. 


emotional expression, .and to understand complex: social events are not 
well understood. ; Ma - - 
‘Children's societies are known to be diverse in ‘terms of their 
Rieenaeteien and sésueture: Certain markers eles, age and sex)” are 
correlated with the kinds of social events occurring within these 

‘ societies. psibatabive activity aia aggression, for example, occur 

most frequently. among chiddeen*whe are similar to one another in 
chronological age. Nurturance and dominance, on the other hand, ‘occur 
mainly in a child's interactions with younger children (especially with 
babies) while dependency occurs. mainly in interaction with older children 
(Barker & Wright, 1955; Whiting & Whiting, 1975). Even very young 


, 


children are aware of the differences and similarities existing between 


themselves and other children in chronological age, making a variety of 
accommodations to them. Child-child relations thus are differentiated 
according to wee Value according to sex), nauansteweinn a close examina- 
tion of these organizational elements, : 

Friendship relations are among the more complex features offre 
peer system. Differences in the extensiveness of friendship networks, 
the similarities and complementarities existing between friends in 
attitudes and benavtee and age-related changes in children's awareness 
of their fiicidi are recciving increasing research attention. One under- 
studied issue, however, concerns the manne¢ in which social interaction 
varies Beeeraing t@ Friendship status. More "intimate" interaction 


seems to occur between children and he friends than between children 


and their acquaintances (Foot, Chapman, & Smith, 1977; Brady, Newcomb, 


wR @ 
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& Hartup,)1979),-but the situational limitations on these findings are 

largely unknown. Also, these studies have not been particularly rich 


in methods of measurement and certain important questions remain: e.g., 
Are sive Aen Rian of Setanta more esatit eeu than the pre ee 
pf acquaintances? Do interactions with friends ee with acquaintances 

have different implications for affect regulation? Do children's 
conceptions of friendship bear on diets behaved with their friends? 
| Complex social structures also characterize the peer system. 
" Dominance hierarchies, for example, have been studied through observa- 
tions of nursery school children centered on the occurrence of attacks, 
threats, and object/position struggles (Strayer, 1979). Linear dominance 
hierarchies have been documented, although considerable variation exists A 
from group to group in the symmetry and stability of these structures. 
The ranking of individual children within such hierarchies seems to be 2 
‘predictive of general social ‘competence, sicectaity to the attention 
given to the individual child by other children. But developmental 
changes are not well documented, and little ig known a@bout the existence 
of hierarchies based on altruism and affection. 

Overall, current theoretical and enntitedt work in peer relations 

is diverse. Recent studies have clarified the manner in which peer 


° 


interaction proceeds from simple overtures in early childhood to complex 


hierarchies, from loose differentiation in social encounters to discrim- 
‘native interaction, and from primitive awareness of the needs of others 
to the use of complex social attributions. Normative dctivity and 


hierarchization characterize the peer relations of young children as 


a 


"Well as adolescents, but the nature of’ both social interaction and 
social structures would seem to change in relation to chronological 
age. These developmental assertions need elaboration, however, before 
the intra-system dynamics contained in peer peket ions a be adequately 


understood, ° 


A. The school, For children in Guxeuen cultures, the school is also 
a social vorld of major significance. The.American secondary skool 
was described in systemic terms by Gordon (1957), Coleman (1961), and 
others, while” the British secondary school has*been studied recently by 
Rutter (1979), Nevertheless, the school as a-social Heotae has not been 
well described in relation to the growth of social competence in the 
individual chi1d. Given the extent to which a school is used as a 
socializing agency, our Tack of Licobadnetnencanuine its social dynamics 
is stocking. And the interdependencies ésteeiig between the school and 
other social systems involving children badly need to be studied Con- 
flict and ‘contention are.mentioned in ‘the extant literature, but one 
guesses that such assertions are based on the more sensational events 

: occurring in!fanily/peer/school relations than the more routine ones. 

Other social systems. Other social toklde of the seed ace ancil- 

ary to these three: some revolve around formal organizations, some 
around informal enclaves. Their ancillary status, however, should not 
tempt one to conclude that the contributions of these ‘systems to the 

child's socialization are secondary or bein To the extent that 


any social system adds unique variance to children's social competeheies, 


that system has unrivalled significance in the socialization process. 


10 


a 


| 10 
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| : 
Indeed, our aim should not be the isolation of sourceg of variation in — 


1 
' 


the growth of social competence s0 mich as the analysis of the inter- 
action between the various social. systems in determining the development 
of the child. 


a 7 “a 
Inter-system dependendencies: Family relations and peer relations 


Child-child relations are both similar to, and different from, 
‘qaakezentad relations. Ee Teun Chey see example, uses smiling, 
vocalizing, \and touching ‘similarly in interact{fon with adults and with 
other children (Eckerman, Whatley, & Kutz, 1975). At the same time, 
rough-and-tumble play occurs mostly with children and rarely in commerce 
with adults. Stress elicits differential reactions by young children 
‘toward adults and toward other children, although eiidence on this issue 
is scarce (Patterson, Bonvillian, Reynolds, & Maccoby, 1975).- 

Later, children's interactions with adult associates and: with child 
associates become more extensively differentiated: a) different actions . 
are used to express affection to child associates and to adults; 

_b) dominance and nurturance are directed from adults to children while’ 
appeals and dikalaaten eee direction more frequently by children to 
adults Hiad-eles versa. | 

Differentiation between.the social worlds of the family and the 
peer culture eantinaed through adolescence. In a study of "cross 


pressures," Brittain (1963) discovered that adult endorspment was sought 


more frequently when norms involving future aspirations or achievement 


were involved, whereas the reverse was true with status norms and 
~~ ; F ® : 
identity issues. Value orientations thus seem to he differentiated 


- 8 
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ny 


A a3 
according to the normative issues involved.- This normative differen- © : 
c 7 


tiation between the family system and the peer system is most marked 
’ during middle adolescence--especially with respect to the occurrence 
of normative opposition (Berndt, Note 2). 

The evidence, then, suggests that children live in distinctive, 
albeit coordinate, socjal worlds. Family relations and peer relations 
constitute similar sociobehavioral contexts in some ways and different 
ones in others. ‘Children may not conceive of separate normative worlds 

* until early adolescence because child associates are not used agieisively 
as cornacive models before .that time (Emmerich, Goldman, & Shore, 1971; | 
Berndt, Note 2). But the Family systém and the pane system elicit 
dtstinerive socio-emotional activity many years before these normative 
distinctions are made. . The complex interrelations between the iaatiy 

and peer systems thus work themselves out over long periods of time 
“(HiLL, 1980). me 

Two theoretical models have been used to atcount for the manner te 


an which the family system and the peer system are interrelated: a) single 


‘ 
t e j v 


precess models--wherein social competencies are believed to evolve in 


FemEhy interaction-with extensions and ehavorseLons occurring in peer 


, 


interaction; and b) siete peace nsdlae aiherele oyeeeree competencies 
are believed to emergé more-or-less independently in one or the other 
context. ‘According to the single process model, security-in the mother- 
child: attachment system should axombte effectance in peer interaction, 


\ 3 . 
through a general strengthening of the ego and the transfer of specific 


“~ 


‘social skills from the primary situation to the secondary one. According 


ae 


‘ n “ ‘ . : 
. , ' ’ 


: ito multi-process theories, on the other hand, infant-mother, sociali-— 


‘pation contributes to specific social skills--e. Be, “to the tie aa 


Page ih ting mechanisms: DEREERATY for s success in heterosexual, nnd parental functions 


Pa] 


: a - in later life, The peer system, on the other seins ~aonvethates to skills 
ed a ; required later for thteractien with seeeneee teks; Hat low. & ‘Harlow, 1965). 
a , : : tga a The early "deprivation" studies cores the University of a 
- " Wisconsin Primate Laboratories suggested near-independence between the’ 
es. : -infant-mother affectional siken and the peer ‘affectional system. One 
thay . ‘ : series ‘of studies (cf.; Harlow, 1969) was concentrated afi ric AnvaLeunent 
; 


of rhesus infants raised with peers but -without contact with mothers and, 


‘ 
« 


in other instances, on the development of:infants raised with mothers 
’ but without contact with other. infants. Animals. raised with agemates 


: developed strong attachments to ong another and manifested intense 
ee ‘ a : . ' ; a : ‘i nd) ® ’ 
proximity-seeking. When such rearing involved several Same-age animals, 


‘ N 
Boa and instrumehtal disturbances in subsequent encounters with 


+ ‘other/aninals were not apparent. Social competencies were less .well~ - 


a : generalized Seong ‘animals reared with arsingle asscelace; but marked 


a 


‘deficiences were not evident under ehgse rearing eogdtetone: either, 


Mee fag | Rearing by the mother without peer ‘contact, on the other hand, produced 


Bg ES ra ei 


animals: who showed both Spipemporangous dis vurbideiies in play behavior 


- aggressiveness were outstanding characteristics.. Taken together, the’ 


ar) 


results -of these. Investigations suggest that early. eupertenes with age- 


» 8 mates constitute a bund que ‘base for learning stfective controls and social. 


e 
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and’ tong-term disturbances in affective Sévelopment. Waptnewe ‘and es 


. 


a, 7 
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es Certain limitations exist, however, in interpreting these results. 


The "peer deprivation" studies were conducted -with mothers and’ infanta. 
: ; . 
ji - caged together--a condition wpteh may have had deleterious effects on 
De Gee, <g _ > the mothers which thep beshieint es to thé infants. " Such confinements 


ae 


“ gome tines make the: nother. irritable MER har infant, thereby Serenata. 


oF notmal socialization processes. In addition, infants who have no access 


% 
“to peers attempt. to phay with the mother and such’ RU PEPUEES Bend to 


Bee hecuuels feeative reactions fc: her (inde, 1974). 


In more “recent work from the Wisconsin Laboratories (Suomi, 1978), 
. ; ; oe : ; a $e 
experiences with mothers and with other infants have been shown to 


. = 
¥ . 


become integrated in more complex ways... Peer-rearing brings about ; 
Pr a . superficially adequate Sdapkation in adulthood, but the behaviors 
|” associated with such rearing conditions ace not identical wich the 
actions, of animals reared with both mothers anak, other. infants (Suomi, 


1978). The two. ‘social worlds: of the, child ‘seem, then, to interact as 


a : ee a complementary synergism, me 


The. nature of*this “synergism can be extracted from various litera- 


° 
* 


ae _- tures, including. both the literarure on fon-human primates and the, 


early attachment, to the, mother serves to provide a "secure base" 


Literature we child arian ‘First, i, is obvious that the chi’ 8 


\ 
r : (Ainsworth, ° 1967) which reduces, fear in ‘strange sitvations, idk promotes 
a a \ exploration of the environment. Among the consequences of thie explor-. — 
coe * ‘ ' a ny val ; 
¢ “ _ ation are encounters. with eee aninals. Among non-human primates, 


rs 2 sow, 


v ‘adult or sub-adult animals; such animals reject. the’ ‘infant, But, od: 


‘these ettcounters ‘ordinartly- do not inclode: sustained associations with 


y i * y . 
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af n° 14 
atmos every aiendersat this exploratoty activity brings about contact 
with agenates. These contacts do not produce réjection but, rather, 
elicit social interaction in the form of play. 

~oecond, the mother tee an active role in directing her offspring 

= i toward engagements mt other infants. She rejects play overtures from 

her ed alatesd tala and ensures proximity between her infant and other | 


; i a 
wh pao by remaining close to the. members of a larger social Gn ie =Ghe 


é i 

‘ 
_ ee ee a er etter oe arte rae nen sanceniinen ee ee 
a — eee Y Seeder’ aR : - 


av 
a ere troop. Thus, the attachment bond is both an affective and an instru- 


— mental base that ensures the infant's engagement in peer, relations. 


In this way, the isffant-mother social system. ensures contact: with a 


- second social system that,. in turn, contributes, on its own to the 
: x 


growch of various social competencies; 


8 ae: _ Correlational studies of children, and, adolescence, suggest that - 
age, eG stag kite conditions within the family are associated wa sel f-. 
confidente,, instrument Ginpetence, ‘and success tn peer rel relations. 

Meorrelaticndl evidence, of course, can ‘be consistent with efther=tra- 


» — Ri ; aad ‘ - % 4 
@itional notions about system interdependence or the conjunctive inter- ee, 


anietantsn between the mother-child and child-child meastres and do 


Noe 


system model being formulated heres ct aA WE the 


not demonstrate dsusesandsettect, zelations betwéen them. - — 


2 


Ina recent: study of PGES REE olgs; iteberman (1977). explored 


x0 ors ie eh 


a ge at pe orcren ace oat 


4 tat the relation ‘between the security , of ‘the hil! 8 Soret to: “ehe ., 


mother and the. effectiveness of the child! 's Anteractions with an age- 


. 


mate, Previous édeartene with peers vas’ also included asa a prediatne 


ee 


r 


is ‘i Variable. This measure was ‘presumed to be an index of the extent to 
“asia . ; . ai 3 oF tat j 
Be ee Cree (se he. i? ty. 
* Ge ee ee ae AF, : 


“ 


ae 


interaction varies according to the nature of the mother-child relation- 


.which the mother encouraged peer interaction, since young children do 


not control their own whereabouts. Observations’ of mother-child inter- 
action were xoatcce in the home and observations of behavior with age- 
mates were conducted ina familiar, playroom in the nursery school. 
Children sheet attachments to the mother were rated as "secure" 
(Ainsworth, bell, aid Stayton, 1971) were more eauponsive-to other 


children cid misaeed in more protracted social sbi aeUbie than did. 


= reo = 


EE ET TEI 


~—— “children he were not securely attached, ‘The pacurkes of the actal inane 


< ry 
was correlated mainly with non-verbal dimensions of peer interaction. 


tn addition; those chiL ren whose mothers arranged contact with other 
children in the home were more matufe in the verbal dimensions of their 
Lacwknctioi with, ane other child. The evidence thus supports the thesis 
that secure attachments oh wa hace a) positive and pergee rene 
engagement with other children, expressed mainly in non-verbal ways; and 


b)* the direct cue at social communicative skills with other children. 


Other - evidence shows that even among "securely attached" infants, peer 


® 


_ship. ‘Eighteen-month olds mre interaction with their mothers as 


d 


characterized by distal modes (looking, ealictagy, were more Likely” to 


engage a strange baby social interaction than were babies whose con- 


; tacts with the mother were marked by intense proximity-secking 


mother ("secure attachments" versus "ansious ‘attachments") assessed 


(Easterbrooks’ & Lamb, 1979). 


Another recent study. (Waters, Wippman, and Sroufe,; 1979) concerns 


= i, 


the relation between the security of. the child's attachment to the 


5 
; ‘=e 
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. # : 


em . % - 


from videotape recordings at 15 months of age and peer interactions 


assessed on the’ basis on 5 weeks of observer experience h the - 7 


‘ iF 
children when they were enrolled in nursery school (i.e., when their 


average age was 42.months). As -compared to the anxiously attached 
children, the securedy attached children were: a) socially active: 
“rather~ than withdrawn; b) sought out by other children; c) peer leaders; ; 
Reiss lie aw making suggestions;. “ aapathoete to ‘peer deteesas: 


Neen nee ts damnum mdmadietesesanadeamenenonniliahasteetedall 


h participative in social activity rather than onlookers; and g) not 
= . 


hesitant ® reacting to overtures Sécin other children. Various measures 


‘ es 
of ego-strength also differentiated the two groups of children, although 


measured IQ did not. thesa data also support the hypothesis that secure 
attachments within the mother-child eortas. system promote a positive 
orientation coauid neney thildren, re SnpeErnest NY peer relations, 
and the child! s centrality in the peer group--over a considerable time 
span, “The study does not elucidate the socdal HEARED RAP LOSERS GE " 


inyolved in each of these social. worlds, but it establishes that 


Se 
hod 


security ‘in. one social syatén predicts successful aeketions in. the. 
other. = + . 

oe ae ; ; a 
/ Correlational research with older children is consistent with the 


regults for younger: children. Using interview and sociometric methods 
' with elementary school boys, Winder and Rau (1963) found that both the 


“mothers and fathers of "likeable" children made few demands for aggres+ 
. sion and did not use aggressive punishment extensively. ‘The mothers. « 
rarely used deprivation of privileges as a disciplinary technique, had¢ . 


’ 


high self-esteem, ai were, well a usted, The fathers of the high-status 


es ee 


« 


children also were favorably oriented toward their sons’ competencies 
and provided Suppor cave reinforcement. The qualities zs parent-child i 
relations of the high status boys thus included discouragement of anti- 
social behavior, infrequent frustration and punishment, and supportive | 

‘gl e | | 
reinforcement. Such features suggest that parent-child relations were 
relatively more "secure" in the case of the high-status boys than among 


a 


“children who were less well established in the peer culture. Since 


attachment-was. not measured directly, however, it must be understood 


‘ 


that this interpretation is drawn indirectly from the evidence. 


Elkins (1958) also found that children whose parents were satisfied 


with thep received higher sociometric scores than children whose parents 


were dissatisfied with them. Absence of family tension, along with 


‘loving and casual parental attitudes have been predictive of high peer | 
status in’ several other studies: (cf. Hoffman, . 1961). Both maternal and 


paternal affection! are positively correlated with self-confidence, 


assertivenéss, and effective skills in peer interaction. Finally, data 
from children. themselves present much the same picture: well-liked 


children are more satisfied with their home lives and describe their 


‘families as more cohesive than do less well-accepted children (Elkins,: 


‘ a 

1958). . 

Once again, caution is needed in evaluating these data. Children 
soa hae 2 : 

who are well integrated into the world of other children may enjoy 


steithetable affect ional relations with their parents owing to attributes, 


buch as: attractiveness or brightness--characteristics that everyone 


] 


evaluates desitiveiy. It is risky to conclude, from such evidence, > 


. = a 
Ss . = Lf 
+ - 


. system.» According to this view of the social world of the child, family i. 


that secur Perens -child relations ‘are nPeeEneey precursors of success 
in asia relations. Nevertheless, the correlational data are consistent 

with the theory at hand , mame Ly, that the child's relations with hie /hee 
parents \provide the'emotional and instrumental base for exploration of 


the child-child social system and orients the child toward that same 


relations make peer relations sonal igs He earlier cneeientee merely 
‘maximize the srobantt ity that successful ‘peer experiences will ensue, 7 4 
A small body of evidence shows the, adverse effects of family dis- 
ruption on social pikavin® and development and converges with the 
ALtgrature discussed above. In general, these studies ‘show that, 
following dtvaree or ane death of a parent,-children are more likely, to 
manifest acting out, ageréssive, antisocial,- and expressive behaviors 
than children from nuclear families. ‘Mostly, the data base consists of 
parent reports on behavior occurring within the family context. ~ j 
Until eT ae om ee was lacking éenvernthe the manner in 
which these disruptions affect, in ie ia child-child social eysten. 
‘Now, Hetherington, Cox, and Cox (1979) have studied the peer inter- 
actions of 24-boys. and/girls fica seconesa families (in which the 
mouhee had.cuudedy of the child) dine with a matched sample.of boys 
and girls from nuclear families. Observations in nursety schools were 
conducted two months, ‘ne any: ati two years after the divorce. Teacher 
ratings and peer nominations were also obtained, in common with all 


- children, the play behavior of the chil ren from divorced families , 


‘became cognitively and socially more mature with increasing age. Their 


% . 


. 


social activity, however, was very different from the social activity 


of the children from nuclear families. Sex differences were also. 
evident. First, h£fective disturbance in the peer relations of both 
boys and girls were poted two months after divorce: a) the children 


were less happy, affectionate, and task oriented and. were more depressed, - 


4 
at 


anxious, guilty, and apathetic than Children from nuclear families; and 
/ bf ‘ 


gg 


rY 


b) the children from divorced families were more antagonistic and 


aggressive, showing more negative affect than the children from nuclear _ aie 


families. Over time, these differences gradually disappeared for girls; 
differences in both depression and acting out behaviors had disappeared 
two years following the divorce. Boys from divorced families were still 
more hostile and ‘less happy two years after the divorce than were boys 
from nuclear families. | 
“Parallel differences were observed-in the children's play: At 


x 
two months after divorce, both boys and girls evidenced more functional 
play, less imaginative play, less associative-constructive play, and 
‘less: cooperative-constructive play than children from nuclear families. 


One year following divorce, the only differences remaining for girls 


’. were Lowered scores for imaginative play among the children from divorced 


families. two years afterward, these dittevsnces had disappeared. Among 
boys, though, differences were observed batuenn children from divorced ¥ 
families and from nuclear families at all three time periods. As 
contrasted to’ boys from nuclear families, boys from divorced families 
showed; a) more solitary and parallel play with toys; b) less cooper- 
ative, constructive, imaginative, and game play; c) more onlooker 


. 


- 20 - 


: C ! . : 20 
behavior; d) shorter play episodes; and e) over time, increasing. contact 


with younger children and girls. Overall, the longitudinal changes 

a ‘ : ; 

associated with divorce are consistent with the theory of system inter- 
~ — 

dependencies advocated here. Initially, the conflict in the home 


situation seems to induce affective insecurj ty and constrict the child's ; 


ja . 
¥ iv 
ic freedom to explore the environment. In turn, the child's engagements } 
with other children are constrained and, over time, retardation occurs 


in play development. 

——"——the social retardation ante longer, for some reason, in the case 

of boys than in the case of girls-~maybe because girls receive more 

supportive interactions from their*teachers and their ectiond.. Indeed, 
such interactions occutred in the Hetherington, et al. study more 
commonly with girls than with boys. Such interactions would serve to 
reestablish secure adult-child relations from which the child, in turn, 
can return to svolovavions of the wider social world. The sex daviscanses 


in the "recovery" of social competencies: in the aftermath of divorce need 


‘ 


further exploration, of course, 


Summary 


‘Family relations and peer relations are very different social 


rf 


# . 
Systems. While the social interaction occurring in each system becomes 
more complex and more differentiated as ehildren grow older, the nature 


of the social interaction differs greatly between the two systems. 


1 Lan’ - 


me ‘ Parént-child relations, especially the mother-child relationship, 


produce an affective and instrumental base from which the young primate a 


(including the young child) can explore the wider social world without ~_ 


°. ge oe 2 + 


undue anxiety or distress. Specific competencies, such as language and 


role-taking skills, as well as self-esteem, may emanate from this system 


and latee be ciabicaued in other contexts. But the major function of 
family relations, from early childhood through adolescence, seems to 
cade att ite 

be the provision of a basis for énviconmental exploration. Exploratory * 
activity then brings the child into contact with eee different social 
objects ,* among which are alice children, Through interaction with © 

| these associages, the child then extends his/her competencies in saat 
siniearvon and eitecbeies. -Thand su inceucinasalwe eapult in the 
direct acquisition of a constellation of unique attitudes and affects-- 
each essential to social adaptation. 

Parents also exercise managerial functions with respect to the 
social lives of pede children, selecting particular sociobehavioral 
contexts to which the children will be exposed. Mothers determine the 
timing and circumstances under which their offspring will have contact! 
with child associates, teachers, and other individuals. In most instances, 
this management maximizes the child's exposure to socializing agents who 
can extend, elaborate, and ‘milttply nta/her adaptive PEPeOES AR Heer 
beyond vhat the mother could do alone. : 


While individual differences extst in the sensitivity of parents. 


to the needs of their offspring, the evolutionary evidence indicates 


that parental "folkwisdom" results in more than social se aaisaiaa by 


/ 
a See er 


trial and error: the species survives.. Individual differences are also 
evident in the affective security existing within family relations’ but, 


again, secure attachments outnumber insecure or anxious attachments. 


. 
ty 


to explore the ‘social world of the peer culture and make certain that 


-verification is one of the most important issues in the contemporary 


“study of social development. . : ; : 


A 


Most commonly, then, anhy, relationy provide the child with freedom 


Y 


the child comes in contact with that world. These system conjunctions 
‘ ~~ 3 * 


are among the most universal, most essential, and most elegantly-adapted 


linkages’ in the course of human development. And their empirical 7 
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